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by Joseph of Arimathea, his son Jesephe, and his descendants. The
Merlin also underwent expansion, partly pseudo-historic, by the intro-
duction of lengthy wars with the Saxon invaders and with minor British
kings; partly romantic, by the incorporation of tales the exact source of
which is not yet determined. The entire prose cycle consisting of Grand
Samt Graal, Merlin, Lancelot, Queste, and Mort A^is, is of appalling
volume. Fortunately, however, the English reader has at hand, in the
Morte D* Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory, a skilful abridgement of the main
branches of the cycle (the Grand Saint Graal is not represented), which,
knit together by the underlying chivalric conception of the writer and
composed in nervous and vivid prose, will always remain a classic of
English literature.

A considerable section of Malory's work is drawn from a romance
which, although in its latest form connected alike with the Arthurian
and the Grail legend, had originally nothing to do with either, the story
of Tristan and Iseult. This, one of the world's great stories, is best
represented by the translations of a poem composed by an Anglo-Norman
named Thomas, who wrote at the end of the twelfth century. Only frag-
ments of the original work remain, but we have a fine translation into
German by Gottfried of Strassbourg, a Scandinavian prose rendering,
and a fourteenth-century English poem, Sir Tristrem; from these we
are enabled to reconstruct the story. Thomas cites as his authority one
Breri, to whom he attributes a comprehensive knowledge of British
tradition, and who is probably to be identified with the Bleheris "ne et
engenuis" in Wales, to whom we owe the Gawain stories utilised by
Wauchier de Denain, and the Bledhericus, referred to by Giraldus Cam-
brensis as "famosus ille fabulator." There also exists a fragment of
another Anglo-Norman Tristan poem, by one Berol, which corresponds
with a German version by Eilhart von Oberge; these texts appear to
represent a form of the story rougher and more primitive than that fol-
lowed by Thomas. We also have isolated "Tristan" Lais, notably that
of La Folie Tristan, which bear witness to the widespread popularity of
the story. There can be no doubt that the tale of the tragic loves of
Tristan and Iseult exercised a powerful influence upon the development
of the story of Lancelot and Guenevere, nor can there be any dispute as
to which is the finer tale. Arthur's queen and her lover, with their
conventional sighs and swoonings, love trances, and transports of joy,
despair, or jealousy, though they gain some life from Malory's vigorous
prose, are but lay figures compared with Tristan's "Iseut ma drue, Iseut
ma mie, En vus ma mort, en vus ma vie," and Iseult breathing out her
life in the last impassioned embrace of her dead lover. The Tristan story
is perhaps the world's finest love tale; the story of Lancelot and Guene-
vere is an interesting document of medieval amatory conventions.

In its final form the Tristan has been converted into a lengthy prose
romance, in which the original incidents of the story have been obscured
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